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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1883. No. 26. 


THERE is no indication yet of the publication of the 
anfiual report of the Insurance Department of this State. 
We have received the reports of several other State offi- 
cials, but that of the New York Superintendent is, as usual, 
behind time. This is no fault of the Department—for the 
report was completed long ago—but of the public printer 
who fails to do the work promptly. Possibly he has a 
valid excuse for such neglect, but he might as well omit 
the publication of the Insurance report entirely as to 
delay it till the end of the year. 





THE decision made by Superintendent Fairman to the 
effect that insurance companies should not be allowed 
credit for special deposits made in other states for the ben- 
efit of the policyholders in such states, has been reversed 
by Superintendent McCall. Hereafter each company will 
be credited with the amount of its deposits in other states, 
subject to the liabilities attaching to them in such states 
inthe nature of unpaid claims and unearned premiums. 
This is the simple, business-like way of treating the mat- 
ter,and the wonder is that any other practice has been 
tolerated. 





THE removal of several clerks from the Insurance De- 
partment by Superintendent McCall, last week, provoked 
some hostile comment from Republican papers, it being 
asserted that he had removed these gentlemen in compli- 
ance with ademand made upon him by the Democratic 
committee, and that their places were to be filled with 


Democrats. We are assured that politics had nothing 
whatever to do with their removal ; there were too many 
clerks in the office for the amount of work to be done dur- 
ing the summer, and Mr. McCall, to reduce the number, 
was compelled to remove Republicans, as there were but 
few of the opposite political faith employed. The num- 
ber of clerks now in the department is seventeen, and the 
pay roll is $28,850, against thirty-five employees under 
Superintendent Fairman and a pay roll of $58,750. In 


more than one-half by Mr. McCall. Two Republican 
clerks, in the office for over ten years, were promoted to 
two of the places made vacant by the recent removals. Of 
the seventeen clerks now in the department, nine are Re- 
publicans. Of the thirty-five clerks under Mr. Fairman 
thirty-three were Republicans, and two Democrats. Mr. 
McCall has not yet given any indication that he pro- 
poses to make a political machine out of the Insurance 
Department for the benefit of the Democratic party, and 
we have no idea that he will do so. Later in the season 
he will require more assistance in the office, and it is more 
than probable that in making his new appointments some 
Democrats will be selected. It matters little, however, to 
the insurance interests what ticket is voted by the several 
clerks of the Insurance Department; what is required is 
honest work and economy, and one party is quite as com- 
petent to furnish these requisites as the other. If Mr. 
McCall will ignore entirely the politicians, to whom he 
owes nothing, he will be serving the best interests of the 
taxpayers, and we have faith to believe he will do this. 





THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK is now out, and we are 
delivering copies as rapidly as we can obtain them from 
the binders. All orders will be filled within a few days, 
and those who have not ordered should do so at once be- 
fore the edition is exhausted. The volume makes 520 
pages of reading matter, nearly all of which relates to in- 
surance in its various forms. The American statistics 
cover the transactions of over five hundred companies for 
four years, making a comparative exhibit of the insurance 
business that can be found nowhere else. The fire de- 
partment statistics occupy 136 pages, and are more com- 
plete than any heretofore printed. As they were derived 
from official sources, they can be depended upon, and can- 
not fail to be of great service to fire underwriters. From 


the first to the last page the book is replete with informa- 
tion relative to insurance that should be in the hands of 
every person identified with the business. 









DURING the past few months there have been a number 
of destructive wind-storms—cyclones or tornadoes—in cer- 
tain of the Western States, resulting in the loss of many 
lives and considerable property. There are persons iden- 
tified with the insurance business who are constantly on the 
lookout for new hazards to insure against, and as property- 
owners are desirous of being indemnified for every possible 
injury that is liable to come to them, it is not singular that 
insurance against damage by wind-storms has grown into 
prominence in that section of the country so frequently 
visited by them. For several yearsa number of companies 
that especially seek farm and dwelling business, have in- 
corporated in their policies a clause covering damage by 
cyclones and “tornadoes, for which a special premium is 





other words, the employees and expenses have been reduced 


charged. Since the recent disastrous storms, however, a 
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number of companies that have not heretofore issued poli- 
cies of this character, have taken the field and are pushing 
an active competition for “cyclone business.” Some of 
the Western States have been deluged with advertisements, 
circulars, “dodgers” and “ gutter snipes,” issued by these 
companies, soliciting cyclone insurance, and urging the 
farmers to come forward, pay premiums, and secure indem- 
nity against this peculiar form of destruction of property. 
It would be interesting to know the data upon which the 
insurance companies formulate their tables of premiums to 
be charged for these cyclone risks. They certainly cannot be 
based upon experience, for this kind of insurance is of recent 
date, and the companies have not had sufficient experi- 
ence to serve asatrustworthy guide inthe matter. About 
all that seems to be known is that a certain portion of the 
West--embracing six or seven states—-is liable to be in- 
vaded by destructive storms during the summer months, 
the greater number occurring in June, but none of the 
months from April to October being free fromthem. They 
move generally from the Southwest to the Northeast, cover- 
ing a track from forty feet to two miles in width,and from 
five to thirty miles long. Whatever property is exposed 
within the track of one of these cyclones is very certain to 
be wrecked, but it is impossible to predict where the storm 
will strike. As the destruction caused bya cyclone is pretty 
sure to involve a total loss, the companies, to secure their 
“ average,” must cover a large extent of territory and ob- 
tain a large volume of premiums to enable them to pay 
their losses. A single cyclone is liable to inflict serious 
damage upon a company, for it is impossible to forecast 
its extent or where it is going to strike. The business is 
made up of extraordinary hazards and surrounded with un- 
certainty. So little is known about these cyclones that it 
is impossible to reduce their contingencies to mathematical 
demonstrations, or evento place them within the category 
of “guessing” probabilities. The companies so indus- 
triously seeking the cyclone business have evidently made 
up their minds to go it blind, secure all the premiums 
possible, and trust to the laws of general average, or luck, 
to pull them through safely. As regards some of these 
companies, it may be well for their officers to consider 
whether or not their charter privileges confer upon them 
the right to insure against hazards of this class. Within 
a year or two, several state legislatures have enacted laws 
authorizing fire insurance companies to insure against 
damage by wind-storms, but such a law enacted in New 
York or Illinois, does not enlarge a charter granted by 
the State of Massachusetts or Connecticut. Insurance 
officials of the several States would do well to inquire 
into this matter,and ascertain whether or not the compa- 
nies assuming cyclone risks are exceeding their charter 
privileges, and doing an unauthorized and unlawful business, 





THE recent meeting of Fire Underwriters at Cleveland, 
for the purpose of considering the subject of commissions 
to agents, failed to reach a solution of the difficulty. After 
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much discussion, a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that it was the sense of the meeting that fifteen per cent 
was an adequate rate, and then the subject was referred to 
the Underwriters Union for consideration at the Septem. 
ber meeting of that body. That fifteen per cent is an ad 
equate commission to pay to agents is unquestionably 
true, and if the companies were unanimous in adhering to 
this rate, the agents would be satisfied, and the companies 
would get just as much business as they now do. But, 
unfortunately, there are a number of strong, influential 
companies, that desire all the farm and dwelling risks ob. 
tainable, that have determined to pay agents more for ob. 
taining this class of business than for ordinary mercantile 
risks, and, consequently, are allowing twenty per cent for 
it, and, in some instances, even more. In the territory 
over which the Union has jurisdiction, neither rates nor 
commissions have been prescribed for this class of business, 
and the companies are allowed the widest latitude in com. 
petition, so that those that seek to adhere to the fifteen 
per cent commission, as laid down by the National Board, 
have a comparatively poor chance beside those that are 
paying the higher rate. Agents will, as is natural, give 
their business to the companies that pay them best, and it 
is not at all surprising that where an agent represents a 
fifteen and a twenty per cent company, the latter should 
get the lion’s share of the business. When the National 
Board adopted the fifteen per cent rate, some twenty per 
cent companies withdrew from membership ; if the Union 
adopts a similar rule, the twenty per cent companies will, 
no doubt, withdraw from that body also. They have de. 
liberately made up their minds that the farm and dwelling 
business is worth twenty per cent ; they control the bulk of 
it; and, rather than be restricted to fifteen per cent com- 
missions, and thereby be placed on an equal footing with all 
other companies, they will cut loose from every organiza- 
tion of underwriters. At least, this is the determination 
we have heard expressed repeatedly by representatives of 
twenty per cent companies, and their action in the past in- 
dicates that they will accept war on this basis, if war is 
proclaimed, rather than yield their point. The fifteen per 
cent companies are equally determined, and it looks very 
much as though bitter hostilities might result from this 
antagonism on the question of commissions. It seems sin- 
gular that a fewcompanies are always to be found that are 
unwilling to abide by the decision of the majority. This 
has been observed in every organization the underwriters 
have ever formed. The opposition of a few companies 
was sufficient to prevent the successful organization of a 
Tariff Association in this city for several years, and upon 
any proposition that may be advanced, there will always 
be found a few company managers who refuse to yield to 
the will of the majority. It seems as though they wanted 
all their competitors restrained by fixed rules and regula- 
tions, while they are left free to do as they please, not sat- 
isfied unless they have some advantage over their rivals. 
Probably nine-tenths of the competitive companies in the 
country would prefer to see the rate of commissions fixed 
at fifteen per cent as the maximum, but the opposition of 
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the minority has been sufficiently strong to prevent this 
being adopted as the universal rate. Whether the Union 
will be strong enough to adopt the National Board rule, 
remains to be seen. It would unquestionably be for the 
best interests of the business in general if a uniform rate 
of commissions could be agreed upon and maintained, but 
we have little hope of seeing unanimity upon this question 
secured. On the contrary, indications point to a more 
pronounced hostility between the fifteen and twenty per 
cent companies than has yet been developed. 





INSPECTION OF FIRE RISKS. 


T is conceded that a majority of all fires that occur result 
| from ignorance, carelessness, recklessness or malice. 
Indeed, many persons claim that all fires could be avoided 
if proper care, foresight and intelligence, were exercised in 
the construction of buildings and in the means adopted to 
protect them from the flames. But to expect such in- 
telligence and care on the part of owners and occupants of 
buildings is asking too much of average humanity. Fire 
losses have assumed such gigantic proportions in this 
country, obliterating annually so large a proportion of 
the nation’s wealth, that the problem of how to stop this 
enormous waste has become one of national importance. 
Not only are fire underwriters largely interested in the 
subject, but every taxpayer also, for each has to bear his 
proportion of the burden imposed upon the community in 
consequence of these fire losses and the maintenance of 
the means of protecting property against fire. 

Fire underwriters have been heavy sufferers from the 
yearly increasing fire losses, and instead of the fire insur- 
ance business being a source of profit to those engaged in 
it, it has brought disaster to many of them. Some com- 
panies have contrived to make enough profit to pay 
moderate dividends to stockholders, but hundreds of others 
have found the business so unprofitable in late years that 
they have been compelled to retire from it. It is a ques- 
tion as to what degree of responsibility rests upon fire 
underwriters for the constantly increasing fire losses. 
Over-insurance is admitted to be a fruitful source of incen- 
diarism, and for that the companies are certainly to blame 
to a greater or lesser extent. If every risk offered to them 
was carefully inspected before being accepted, contem- 
plated fraud would be more frequently detected, and over- 
insurance a less prolific cause of fires. The great bulk of 
fire losses result from carelessness and recklessness. Fire 
underwriters are, theoretically, supposed to “charge for 
the risk as they find it,” making the premium exacted 
adequate to the hazards insured against. As a matter of 
fact, however, the hazard has far less to do with determin- 
ing the rate of premium that it is popularly supposed to 
have. Underwriters have adopted certain classifications 
of risks, which denominate them as being more or less 
hazardous according to the construction of the buildings 











and the purposes for which they are used, and the premium 


rate is made to agree with this classification. But the 
thousand and one minor things that go to increase the 
hazard in special instances are too frequently overlooked. 
Underwriters are more apt to be governed by their rate 
book in accepting a risk than to make a special survey of 
it before binding their companies. A building that is 
classified as an ordinary hazard may be made extra hazard- 
ous by the carelessnes of its occupants. Gas lights maybe 
so placed that a slight movement may bring them in con- 
tact with highly inflammable material and a sudden fire 
be the result, or ashes may be kept so carelessly, in wooden 
boxes, or even in heaps in out-of-the-way closets or corn- 
ers, that they become a constant menace to the safety of 
the building. We have before us a memorandum of a 
special survey made of a Broadway building having three 
tenants, the basement being used as a packing room, the 
first floor for a sales room, the third and fourth floors for 
manufacturing knit goods, and the fifth and sixth for 
storage purposes. Forty hands are employed in the 
manufacturing department and as many more in the sales- 
room, packing room, etc. The special surveyor reports 
“heating done by stoves, very carelessly put up; some 
stand on the floor, and others are mounted on boxes; 
none of them have zinc under them ; gas lights dangerous ; 
ashes in basement and manufacturing department kept in 
wooden boxes and strewed about the floor; building gen- 
erally dirty and in bad condition.” Here is sufficient 
indication of a degree of carelessness regarding the fire 
hazard that should impel companies to reject the risk 
entirely. No premium short of dollar for dollar is suffi- 
cient to warrant a company in insuring against such utter 
recklessness. Yet this risk was covered by insurance, and 
the probability is that when it was accepted its classifica- 
tion, as laid down in the rate book, was the only authority 
consulted. Of course, upon the report of the surveyor in 
this instance, the company he represented immediately 
canceled its policy, but the other companies interested, 
knowing nothing of the surveyor’s report, continued on 
the risk, and, within a few months, had a loss to pay. 

If every risk was inspected every three months, and re- 
ported upon as carefully as this one was, by experienced 
and trustworthy surveyors, it would be of great benefit to 
the insurance companies, for, knowing the careless habits 
of the occupants, they would either compel them to reform 
or refuse to insure their property. Where a company man- 
ager suspects greater hazards than are set forth in the ap- 
plication, he causes a special survey to be made, but the 
great majority of risks are accepted upon their classification, 
and a special inspection of them is seldom made. If the 
companies would make it a rule to have every risk surveyed 
before accepting it and also upon renewal, a very fair 
knowledge of the general character of each would be ob. 
tained. The maps relied upon for external exposures and 
general construction of buildings cannot exhibit in detail 
the many things, growing out of careless or reckless habits, 
that go to increase the hazard. These can only be deter- 
mined by personal inspections made at frequent intervals. 
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In all the large cities, commercial buildings have a varied 
and often complex occupancy, and while the general char- 
acter of a building may be of the best, the carelessness of 
tenants may make it a dangerous one for underwriters to 
insure. One tenant may be exceedingly cautious, adopt- 
ing every means in his power to avoid the occurrence of a 
fire, but all his efforts may be negatived by the carelessness 
of an adjoining tenant, who knows little of fire hazards and 
probably cares less. Owners of buildings cannot always 
keep a close watch over their tenants; generally they are 
satisfied to have their premises occupied and paid for, 
without being too exacting regarding cleanliness or care- 
fulness, trusting to their insurance to indemnify them in 
case of loss by fire. Underwriters, however, have it in 
their power to compel occupants of buildings to exercise 
vigilance and care to prevent fires occurring by pointing 
out what should be done, and refusing to insure unless 
there is a ready compliance with their directions. One of 
the strongest arguments used to secure the passage of 
valued policy laws in the West was that it was the duty of 
insuring companies to know the character of the risks they 
assumed, and, having assumed them, the presumption was 
that they knew what they were doing and having accepted 
premiums corresponding to the hazard, should pay the 
full amount of indemnity named in the policy in case of a 
loss. 

The New England Mill Mutual insurance companies 
owe their success mainly to the fact that before admitting 
a mill owner to membership—thereby insuring his prop- 
erty—they cause a careful inspection to be made of the 
mill offered for insurance, aud compel the owner to make 
such changes and improvements as the surveyor deems 
necessary to provide against accidental fires, and for the 
extinguishing of such as may occur. The expense thus 
imposed upon an applicant frequently reaches $20,000 or 
more, but when the improvemertts are made, the fire haz- 
ard is reduced to the minimum, and the property is in 
proper condition to be insured. In addition to causing 
frequent inspections to be made of insured property, these 
mill mutuals are constantly sending to their members cau- 
tionary circulars, calling attention to hazards that experi- 
ence teaches them should be provided for, and in every 
conceivable way, the experienced men interested in this 
form of underwriting strive to enforce upon the mill 
owners the fact that it is better to adopt proper means to 
prevent fires than to rely upon the insuring companies to 
indemnify them for losses. The stock companies could 
with profit adopt many of the precautions observed by the 
mill mutuals. While rates are confessedly inadequate at 
present, some compensation might be obtained by persist- 
ent efforts to improve the character of the risks for which 
the companies become responsible. So long as fire losses 
absorb some sixty per cent of the premium receipts, there 
is little left after expenses are paid to divide among stock- 
holders or carry to surplus account. Frequent inspections, 
compelling improvements in risks, will have a tendency to 
reduce the percentage of losses and increase the margin 
for profit. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WE received a call from a dry goods merchant last week, who stated 
that the merchants, who were so delighted a few months ago by the 
promised action of the local underwriters, to co-operate with the owners 
of property in making the dry goods district safer—are now quite dis. 
couraged by the slow progress—or want of any progress in the direction 
proposed. What the merchants desire, he says, is not so much lower 
rates, as the ability to increase their present lines, and if the under. 
writers ask for any changes or safeguards as the condition of enlarging 
their present policies, the propertyowners were and are willing to meet 
them more than half way. But what the merchants thought was fair and 
reasonable was that before any extensive improvements were agreed 
upon, they should receive some satisfactory assurances that the 
underwriters would abide by their word and make the concessions in 
lines or rates contemplated at the outset. These gentlemen argue, 
very naturally, that if they are to receive nothing in return, then they 
have no inducement to enter upon a series of costly improvements, 
Our informant says that thus far the replies of the underwriters have 
been indefinite and unsatisfactory, and the merchants are wondering 
what it all means. Inquiry among the underwriters has failed in pro- 
curing any information on the subject. 

WE are informed that a session of the Local Board was brought to 
a sudden termination last week by a fainting fit happening to Martin 
L, Crowell, the Treasurer of the Board. It was temporary, however, 
and was caused by the heat and over-exertion. 


« “ e 

SEVERAL persons are always disappointed when an agency is placed 
or changed from one office to another in this city. We have heard 
already of several who were “cocksure ” of the New Orleans, when it 
left the Monrose and Mulville hands lately, and as the two new comers, 
the Enterprise of Cincinnati and German of Baltimore, are now re- 
ported tocontemplate an appointment in New York, doubtless there 
will be additions to the disappointed brigade. 
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BROKERS and others who have been aware of the bickerings and 
heart-burnings in a certain agency office in this city for several years, 
are relieved to know that a recurrence of these palpable unpleasantries 
is precluded by a dissolution of partnership. In this sense the brokers 
are congratulating each other. 

* * « 

THE policies covering the property of the National Storage Company, 
recently destroyed at Communipaw, N. J., proved total losses excepting 
upon tanks distant from the scene of the fire. We are told that the 
tanks and warehouses will not be rebuilt in the same location as before, 
and the danger of oil fires in that locality will be sensibly diminished by 
the removal. 

OVER-INSURANCE is certainly an evil, but in practice in this city 
many of our companies find under-insurance quite as much of an evil, 
This is the reason why they favor the co-insurance clause, and allow 
ten per cent deduction from the rate. Some late losses have turned up 
where adequate insurance would have left a salvage but with inadequate 
insurance the losses were total. Just where the happy medium is re- 
mains for some insurance philosopher to discover hereafter. 
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SoME unfavorable reports regarding: the uncleanliness of the Hudson 
River Railroad stores having been circulated, the committee on 
surveys have made a special investigation of the matter and sent outa 
circular. The report is not creditable to the lessees of the stores, and 
shows that they have permitted rubbish and dirt to accumulate to am 
extent that is disastrous to their reputation, but with plentiful assut- 
ances of greater care in the future. The alleged dangers are in the 
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same category as the reports of dangers to furnaces under the head of 
«“ynsafe ” sent out from the Board room each winter. By the time 
the companies can act upon the information thus obtained, the dangers 
have been removed, and the furnaces announced “ unsafe ’’ are found to 
be “safe.” So it is now with the Hudson River stores. They were 
last week untidy, but this week quite the reverse. The point for the 
companies to consider is whether periodic surveys of these stores would 


not be desirable. 


IN reply to an enquiry from Pittsburgh, we have to say that the rates 
on the Brighton, Manhattan Beach and Oriental Hotels on Coney Island, 
are almost uniformly three“per cent. It is barely possible one or two 
companies may receive more, but it is also true that ninety-nine hun- 
dredths is at three percent or under, there being a considerable amount 
at two and a half per cent. City underwriters have a good opinion of 
the risks, we are told by several officers, and they are carried by a large 
majority of our local companies. 











MISCELLANY. 


PREVENTION OF FIRES IN THEATRES. 


The Franklin Institute has long had this subject under consideration. 
The majority uf the ‘‘Committee on Prevention of Fires in Theatres” 


make the following report: 

Theatres for two hundred years have not materially changed in form or 
arrangement, yet they have enormously increased in size. The building 
materials employed for the stage have, however, remained the same (ex- 
cept that in many cases the joists of the stage floor are F beams of iron) ; 
they are at present, as they formerly were, filled with masses of wood-work, 
boards, laths, canvas, gauze, etc., piled up as if it was the sole purpose of 
Fa builders to crowd together as many inflammable substances as possi- 
ble. 

The only important changes in theatres have been, first, the introduction 
of gas lighting ; and second, appliances for heating, both of which have 
tended to greatly increase the hazard. 

Without going into any detailed statistics, your committee shal! give a 
few tables, compiled from the records of Foelsch and Hexamer, which are 
parttcularly instructive and interesting. For example, of 616 theatre fires 
there have occurred : 
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It is an alarming fact that the number of theatre fires is continually in- 
creasing. Sixty-nine occurred between 1850 and 1860, ninety-nine occur- 
red between 1861 and 1870, 181 occurred between 1871 and 1880. 

During the last decade we have had theatre fires as follows: 
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_ Nineteen theatres have therefore, on the average, been destroyed dur- 
ing the last eleven years. Ina recent compilation your committee found 
in 1882 twenty-three theatres were destroyed by fire. Out of a great num- 
ber of theatres, of which the age had been carefully ascertained, it is 
found that five out of two hundred and fifty-two theatres were burned be- 
fore they were entirely finished or opened to the public; seventy were 
burned during the first five years after they had been built; thirty-eight 
were burned from the sixth to the tenth year of their existence ; forty-five 
from the eleventh to the twentieth ; twenty-seven from the twenty-first to 
the thirtieth ; twelve from the thirty-first to the fortieth; twenty from the 
forty-first to the fiftieth ; seventeen from the fifty-first to the sixtieth ; 
— from the sixty-first to the eightieth ; eight from the eighty-first to 
aay hundredth, and three after the hundredth year of their existence. 
rom this table, which gives the longevity (if this expression may be al- 
owed) of two hundred and fifty-two theatres, of which there are authentic 
accounts, may be seen that in the first five years nearly one-fourth were 
destroyed, while only three reached the age of one hundred years. 

— is, perhaps, no fact which illustrates to us the frequency with 
which these fires occur so clearly as the repetition of these catastrophes 
at the same theatre. The following is a list of the theatres which were 








three times totally destroyed by fire: Her Majesty’s, London; Drury 
Lane, London ; Covent Garden, London; the Iraperial Opera House, 
Moscow ; Barnum’s Theatre and Museum, New York ; the Royal Theatre, 
Glasgow ; the City Theatre, Namur ; the Teatro San Pedro, Rio. 

The following is a list of theatres destroyed four times: Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre, London; the Grand Opera, Paris; the City Theatre, Bruna; 
the National Theatre, Washington ; the Bowery Theatre, of New York, 
leading the list, it having been five times totally destroyed by fire in less 
than forty years. 

There is no more vicious argument than that which is frequently made, 
that it is unnecessary to improve theatres in our country, as they are 
much superior to those of Europe ; lengthy arguments of this sort gener- 
ally ending with the statement that fewer theatres are destroyed by fire in 
the United States than any other country. To dispel such ideas from the 
public mind, your committee quotes the statistical comparison from the 
records of Foelsch and Hexamer, with the following astonishing result. 

In grouping the six hundred and sixteen theatre fires, which have been 
recorded according tothe countries in which they occurred, we have the 


following : 
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All other smaller European States, fifty-six ; all the other smaller non- 
European States, twenty-seven. : 

Your committee did not wish to make a report until it had thoroughly 
considered how the great number of fires at theatres, which is yearly 
increasing, could be lessened, by the introduction of proper precau 
tions ; and by what means places where thousands congregate, not by 
necessity, but for pleasure, could be made entirely safe. 

The consideration of the subject was taken up in the following order : 
The hazards of (1) artificial light; (2) heating apparatus; (3) fire-works ; 
(4) the use of paper wads in guns, and (5) the situation of the necessary 
workshops, paint lofts, spontaneous combustion of waste, etc. 

After proper consideration of these subjects, four committee next 
studied methods for the improvement of theatres in regard to public 
safety, studying closely (1) the improvement of exits; (2) the division of the 
stage and rooms belonging thereto from the auditorium ; (3) the opening 
of doors ; (4) safety systems of lighting, heating, ventilation, etc. 

The greatest number of fires are caused by the paraphernalia of iilumi- 
nation. The danger of coal-oil, which is much used in our country and 
Western theatres as an illuminating agent, is self-evident, but the hazards 
of gas, which but within a few years was the safest material at our com- 
mand, are not so well understood. Besides the dangers of leakage and 
explosions, we have, in the case of gas illumination, hundreds of flames 
spread throughout a building, each forming a dangerous sphere around 
itself. Although the last-named dangers can and should be lessened by 
proper precautions, such as wire baskets and shields over the flames, still, 
when we consider the close proximity of the border lights to combusti- 
ble gauzes and canvas, and ponder on the hazards of temporary illuminat- 
ing effects, where jets are fed through rubber hose which must be removed 
during change of scene,we must ask is there no other method of :lluminat- 
ng ty which equally good artistic effects may be produced,and which at the 
same time will lessen or entirely do away with the hazards of the present 
systenr? Fortunately means are now at hand. By the labors of eminent 
electricians we have at our disposal an agent by which the same, if not 
more brilliant, effects than those of gas can be produced, while doing away 
with the dangers of gas, the lamps themselves being absolutely safe. The 
finest piece of gauze might lie on one of these lamps without being harmed. 
At the same time-the oppressive heat and deleterious products of the com- 
bustion of gas are done away with. 

Your committee does not deem it necessary to describe the systems 
of “ Incandescent Electric Lighting,” the introduction of which would 
undoubtedly be one of the most necessary reforms of our present theatre 
system. 

"Tour committee does not think that the arc light cou'd be introduced 
to advantage in theatres, except in conjunction with reflectors so as to 
increase the brilliancy of the incandescent lamps. The disadvantages of 
all arc systems would be (1) their unsteadiness ; (2) the color of the rays 
which would, as actors say, *‘ bring out the paint,” and by the want of 
warmth be disagreeable to audiences. The immense advantage of 
electric incandescent lighting, assisted by reflected arc lights,over that 
of gas, is that it would do away with (1) the dangers from leakage and 
explosions of gas ; (2) the oppressive heat of the numerous gas flames, 
which dries out the woodwork, canvas and ropes of the rigging loft 
like tinder ; (3) the fading of metallic colors caused by the products of 
gas combustion ; (4) the very expensive processes of ventilation, which 
frequently do not give a sufficient supply of fresh air, may be greatly 
simplified, as it is the great number of gas flames, consuming more oxy- 
gen than the audiences do, which produces the “ closeness” of theatres, 
and (5 and lastly) the fire hazard from contact with the light, as the 
glowing parts with the incandescent lights are hermetically sealed 
inside of a glass globe. Your committee is fully aware of the fire haz- 
ards of the electric light, but the incandescent lights (and especially 
our American systems) are, through the efforts of different committees, 
and foremost by that of the “ New York Board of Fire Underwriters,” 
so well suppled with safety “cut-outs” and “catches,” and the erec- 
tion of electric systems in the principal American cities is so well looked 
after by the special inspectors of the ‘‘ Boards” that these dangers are re. 
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duced to a minimum. The practicability of electric light for the illumina- 
tion of theatres has been illustrated in the Savoy Theatre of London, 
which has for over a year been illuminated with electric light, proving it 
to be ‘‘a perfect artistic success.” ; 

Your committee has received the following letter from the management 
of the Savoy Theatre : 

*« In reply to your inquiries: (1) The electric light is a perfect artistic success. 
(2) It costs, at present, about twice as much as gas in England, but the proportion 
here would, no doubt, be much less, as gas is much dearer than in England. Ulti- 
mately, no doubt, the cost in England will be the same. 

Yours, faithfully, R. D’OyLy CARTE.” 

Theatres should be heated by steam or hot water systems. Stoves and 
heaters are objectionable. Where heaters are used one-fifth of the registers 
should be so arranged that they cannot be closed, as many fires have 
been caused by overheated hot-air pipes, in cases where all registers have 
been closed and the hot air could not escape. All register openings 
should be closed by fine wire netting to prevent combustible particles 
dropping into hot-air flues. . 

The only manner in which the dangers of fire-works may be lessened is 
by ‘‘ impregnating” all scenery and gauze by approved processes, Your 
committtee has for the past six months experimented with all ascertain- 
able processes of impregnation. A process which your committee has 
round to be deserving of entire public confidence is that of Dr. J. Pafen, 
of Frankfort, Germany, which has been introduced to great extent; of 
its many commendable properties the following have been certified on in- 
quiry. The material may be used on scenery which has been painted 
upon without destroying or injuring the colors ; scenery which is impreg- 
nated in this manner does not, on being used, fill the air with a fine dust, 
deleterious to actors and singers, which was found to be a most disagree- 
able feature in other processes. 

Your committee, at its request, through the kindness of Messrs. Mertz 
and Schaede, received the following testimonial : 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, August 2, 1882. 

We herewith certify, on request of Messrs. Gustav Schaede and C, Rudolph 
Mertz, who have purchased the sole right to impregnate combustible substances for 
North and South America from Dr. Pafen ofthis city, that after one year’s use the 


following results have been obtained: 
1st. The objects impregnated have proved, even after considerable length of use, 


to be perfectly incombustible. 
2d. This quality has not been diminished by_use in the least, as we have ascer- 


tained by repeated tests. 
3d. The fabrics and colors have not suffered by the impregnation. 
4th. No injurious effects of any kind have been observed to occur by Dr. Pafen’s 
method on the voices of the singers and actors. 
C. RUDOLPH, Engineer of the Opera House. 
MAGNUS PROESLER, /nspector of the Opera House. 


Satisfactory results have also been obtained by the processes of Gautsch, 
Judlin, by sulphate of ammonia, and by silica deposited into the fibres by 
precipitation. 

Besides impregnating the scenery, the woodwork should be covered 
with some fire-proof paint. Your committee experimented with all the 
solutions they could ascertain, and had most satisfactory results from 
‘* asbestos paint,” and especially from the so-called asbestos concrete. 

Paper wads in guns and pistols, by settling on gauze and canvas while 
still glowing, have repeatedly caused theatre fires. Your committee be- 
lieves that the practice of using wads of hair would overcome this 
hazard. Quick burning powder is recommended for theatre firearms ; 
since the sole purpose is to make a noise, and slow burning powders, 
especially soda powders, being deliquescent, such grains of powder will, 
when ignited, be carried in a burning condition considerable distances 
from the muzzle of the gun, thus readily igniting combustible objects. 

The workshops and paint loft should be located outside the theatre 
proper, and should communicate with the stage only by double ironlined 
doors with stone sills. 

Your committee has thought best to bring all minor matters into a 
series of recommendations, but before proceeding to give them must 
mention that there are important automatic devices for opening a smoke 
flue above the stage, lowering the fire-proof curtain, and sending an alarm 
none of which have, however, been introduced into the United States. 

Your committee has sought much to find a good fire-proof drop cur- 
tain. 

The results obtained of woven asbestos cloth were most satisfactory, 
and smaller experiments, as well as oné performed ona large scale at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, convinced your committee that it makes an excel- 
lent fire curtain. 

Transparent wire drop curtains are objectionable, as in case of fire they 
aliow smoke to. pass through them, and by not cutting off the view of the 
fire from the auditorium, increase the panic. 

Your committee does not think that the curtain used at the new Opera 
House at Geneva is much better. 

This consists of a wire screen of very fine meshes, like the material em- 
ployed for a Davy’s safety lamp, they being covered on both sides with a 
coarser wire netting. Curtains of this kind have not yet stood the “ fire 
test.” Your committee believes that in case of fire it will not be of better 
service than the ordinary wire curtain. 

The curtain recently constructed for the new theatre ‘‘ des Celestins,” 
at Lyons, is constructed on a similar principle to the above, and it 
hemmed in by a border of sheet iron two metres broad. Although this 
will somewhat reduce some objections, yet it is not a commendable 
curtain. 





At Lyons, Lille, Toulon, and for the new ‘‘ Theatre des Arts,” 
Rouen, curtains of iron have been introduced. These consist of at <4 
ber of horizontal slats put together like venetian window blinds Pot 
raised and lowered by hydraulic apparatus. Whether such curtains will, 
in the course of time, prove themselves successful is stil] proplematical 
The two great objections which your committee sees in these curtains are 
their tendency to rust, and the ease with which they would warp at han 
differences of temperature, as in case of fire. Tee 

Sliding curtains of corrugated sheet iron have stood best in case of fi 

; Te, 
They have been employed with great success at the Hof Theatre Dre 
den ; Central Halle, Hamburg ; Hof and National Theatre, Munich - New 
Opera House, Frankfort-on-the-Main ; Wallmer and Friedrichwilhelm. 
stadter, Belle-Alliance Walhalla, and Central Theatres at Berlin - Cea. 
cordia Theatre, Hamburg, and others. ’ 

Your committee cannot too strongly bring out the fact that the regulat 
ing apparatus of the curtain should be on the stage, and not, as was the 
case at Vienna, in the rigging loft, a place which in case of fire imme- 
diately becomes inaccessible. Ifthe apparatus is one which is set in mo 
tion by a crank, the handle should beso fixed that it cannot be removed 
or it will, in most cases, be taken off in order to gain room, be stowed 
away somewhere, and will at the moment of danger be missing. 

Your committee heartily endorses the action of the authorities of 
Vienna, who now require a man posted at the safety-curtain lowering ap- 
paratus during all performances. 

Your committee had no chance of testing the patent curtain of 
Carl Pfaff, but from the report of the special committee of the “ Oester- 
reichischen Ingenieur and Architekten-Verein,” has been convinced 
that it is one of, if not the most meritorious fire curtain known up to this 
time. The above committee, after careful tests, gave the following 
report of its properties : (1) That a curtain constructed on this principle 
could be used daily with surety and with a small amount of trouble; (2) 
that they were satisfied of the durability of the proposed invention : (3) 
that in case of fire the invention wou'd work with rapidity; (4) that it 
would give the auditorium the necessary protection ; (5) that it would re- 
strict the fire to the stage. 

Your committee begs leave to submit the following recommendations, 
many of which are already law in several European Siates : 

First. All corridors should increase in width from the theatre to the 
open air. 

Second, All extra exits (fire corridors) should be marked as such in large, 
bold letters; should be lighted by oil lamps (not petroleum products; 
sperm or lard oil is recommended,) and should be unbarred from the 
opening of the theatre until it is closed. Before the close of every per- 
formance they should be opened, that the extra exits may become known 
to the public. 

Third. All doors should open outwards. 

Fourth, Banisters or railings should be fastened to the wallsof all stair. 
ways ; they should be fitted into grooves in the wall, enough room being 
pe between the rail and the groove to allow hands to slide freely on the 
rail. 

Fifth. Long rows of seats should not be permitted. Rows should be 
cut by an aisle at ieast every twenty feet. 

Sixth. Movable seats should noi be allowed. Seats should be tightly 
screwed to the floor. Fixed chairs with a spring attachment, which throws 
back the seats when not occupied, are strongly recommended. 

Seventh, No scenery, properties, materials or impediments of any de- 
scription should be allowed to remain in corridors. 

Eighth. The stage should be divided from the auditorium by a fires 
proof drop curtain. Transparent wire curtains should not be used for 
this purpose. 

Ninth, The fire-proof drop-curtain should be kept down at all times ex- 
cept during rehearsals and performances ; after which it should be imme- 
diately let down and not raised until fifteen minutes before the beginning 
of the next performance. 

Tenth. Doors and openings in the procenium wall should be with stone 
sills, iron lined (on both sides), and should be self-closing. 

Eleventh. The system of lighting the stage should be separated from 
that of lighting the auditorium ; each should have a distinct feed-pipe or 
circuit. 

Twelfth. Gas flames should (without exception) be covered by wire bas- 
kets. These baskets are to be made sufficiently large, so that the wire 
may never be heated to a greater temperature than 250°. 

Thirteenth. Border and foot-lights should be lighted by electricity, not 
with an open light. . 

Fourteenth, Every theatre should be supplied with a sufficient number 
of fire hydrants, with hose and nozzle attached ready for instant use and 
not removable, 

Fifteenth. A large reservoir, holding at least eight thousand gallons, 
should be placed over the auditorium ceiling; kept at all times full of 
water, connecting with the standpipes, and not allowed to freeze. 

Sixteenth. A sufficient number of fire buckets (used in case of fire 
only) kept always filled should be distributed conspicuously over the 
premises. 

Seventeenth, Every theatre should have a number (varying with the size 
of the theatre) of firemen. 

Eighteenth. In order to keep control of the various theatres, a theatre 
inspector should be appointed in each town, who should have full power 
to enter every theatre at any moment, and whose duty it should be to see 
that these or other suggestions made law by an act of legislature, are faith 
fully carried out. 
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: th, The testing of all gas pipes, hydrants and fire appliances 
hold be performed at least four times a year, and oftener if the theatre 
inspector requires. ; 

Twentieth, Eyery theatre should be connected with the nearest fire 
stations by numerous electric alarms, most of-which should be auto- 


tic. 
pe The theatre should be patrolled at day and night by 


watchmen, who should be controlled by watch-clocks, distributed over 
various parts of the building. 

Twenty-second, No smoking should be allowed in the theatre, except 
where required on the stage in the representation of plays. 

Twenty-third. No swinging gas brackets should be allowed in any part 
of the theatre. . 

Twenty-fourth, Woodwork which is within eighteen inches of a gas 
flame should be covered with sheet iron or tin, but in such a manner that 
air may circulate between the iron and the wood. 


ty-fifth. Border lights should be so enclosed that no part of the 
Bang rm may be heated to a higher temperature than 250° Fahren- 
heit. 
Twenty-sixth, Where heaters are employed the registers should be 
covered by fine wire netting, and at least one-fifth of the registers should 
be so arranged that they cannot be closed. 


Twenty-seventh, Scenery and other stage supplies should not be stored 
on the stage, but in a separate fire proof dock. 

Twenty-eight. No more scenery should be put upon the stage than is 
necessary tor, at most, two performances. 

Twenty-ninth—The use of fire-works, Roman candles, red fires, etc., 
should only be permitted when it has been shown to the ‘‘ Theatre In- 
spector’s ” satisfactiun that the scenery and gauzes have been impregnated 
by proper substances, and that the woodwork has been covered by some 
satisfactory solution. 

Thirtieth, Wads of pistols and guns should be of hair only (not paper 
or cotton). 

Thirty-first. Uf straw, hay or any other easily inflammable substance be 
required in a scene, it should be removed to a fire-proof place immediately 
after the scene in which it is used. 

Thirty-second. A large smoke flue should be provided above the stage. 
Automatic devices are recommended. 

Thirty-third. That the public itself may hage control in this matter, a 
complaint book should in every theatre be laid open to the public, where 
any individual may enter any faults of construction or arrangement which 
he hes noticed. This book should not be the property of the proprietor 
of the theatre, but should belong to the ‘‘ Theatre Inspector,” the Fire 
Marshal, and Building Inspector of the city. 

Thirty-fourth. Numerous permanent iron ladders should be fixed on 
the outside ot the building, so that the firemen may readily enter the thea- 
tre while the corridors are still filled by the departing audience. 


Thirty-fifth. Oil lamps should be cleaned and trimmed in a separate 
lamp and oil room, where, also, the oil should be stored. Oily rags and 
waste should be kept in small quantities only, and in iron boxes closed 
by an iron lid, and standing on brick, or other fire-proof substance, and as 
soon as they accumulate should be burnt. 

Thitty-sixth, The workshops and paint loft should be outside of the 
stage building. 

Thirty-seventh, Automatic sprinklers and steam jets should be placed 
over and on the stage. (The theatres of Boston are required by law to 
protect the stage by a system of, automatic sprinklers. In November, 
1882, a fire was extinguished at the Providence Theatre Comique, during 
a play, by automatic sprinklers, with so little injury, even to the scenery, 
that the performance was not stopped). 

Thirty-eighth. Ground plans of the auditorium, giving a clear idea of 
the building, corridors, stairways, etc., should be prominently located in 
the halls, and should be printed on the back of programmes. 

Your committee is well aware of, and have followed with sympathy and 
hearty approval the labors of the Asphaleia, a society of prominent Ger- 
man and Austrian technologists, who have made it their purpose to con- 
structa theatre up to the requirements of our time, which should not only 
fulfill all technical qualities, but bring the theatre to an artistic perfection 
which it now lacks. This work your committee thinks they have almost 
accomplished, and all new theatres should be built according to their sug- 
gestions, 

Your committee has tried to correct objectionable and suggest better 
features in theatres as they now exist, and has especially tried to make 
Suggestions in reference to American theatres. 

Your committee at first intended to inspect and report on all theatres 
of Philadelphia, as was done by a similar committee of the Citizens’ 
Association of Chicago, but on due consideration doubted whether it was 
vested with sufficient power by the Institute to carry this plan into effect. 

Your committee in closing its report cannot help referring to two most 
necessary factors in reforming our theatres: (1) The education of the 
public on this subject by popular lectures, articles and papers ; and (2) 
the co-operation of prominent mechanics and scientists. While the 
mechanical engineer of to-day, through the arm of a child, moves enor- 
mous loads by his hydraulic cranes, the numerous hoisting apparatuses 
of the stage are of a truly pitiable simplicity. 





The problem of building theatres properly is eminently one of the 
mechanical engineer, and will never be solved if the technical resources of 
our age are not taken into account and brought to bear on the question. 

C. Joun Hexamer, C. E. 
Tuomas SuHaw, M. E. 
Henry R. HEYL. 


MINORITY REFORT. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8th, 1883. 
The undersigned heartily approves all the foregoing except the thirty- 
second recommendation, for a smoke flue above the stage, and that 
portion which refers to the work of the Asphaleia, concerning which he 
has no personal knowledge. He considers a smoke flue above the stage 
as in the highest degree dangerous, and calculated to increase the draft 
and strengthen the flames, producing a general conflagration instead of a 

local blaze. ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Life Insurance in Pennsylvania in 1882. 


THE following shows the life business transacted in the State of Fennsyl- 
vania during the year ending December 31, 1882: 








| | 
| Pouicies Issuep. | Pouicigs Issvep. 


Premi'’ms |__ 
Received.| 
| | No. | Amount. 


” 
Companies. pront's| —_—____ | Companies. 


| No. | Amount. 


—— —_________—. | - 4 ——— 


785,711 Nat. of U.S.A 16,933| 24 26,473 

41,212, New England 230,757; 241| 822,937 
Berkshire... . 6,899 637,667 New York..-, 316,805 961 2,212,212 
Brooklyn .... 591 255,661 Northwestern) 195677, 402) — 
Charter Oak. : 17.745 P | 741,818 1,086) 2,288, 
Conn. Gen.. 16,000 || Pennsylvania | 9.905) «.-.| 
Conn. Mut.. 546,634 | Phoenix 26,689 41} 57,973 
Continental... 664 51,000| Presbyterian. 10,995 16) 18,550 
Equitable. ... ' 3,548,901 | Provid't L&T 708,934! 999) 3,285,266 
Germania ... 5; 408 313.297 Provid't Sav. 2,306, 13} 33,500 
Girard ......! ,000| Prudential... _ 103,163 40,243} 3,058,320 
Home........! 15,769 | 52,206 12,537) 131 000 
Homeepathic. 112,868| Travelers.... 60,181) 384.476 
Jno. Hancock | 956,194|/Union Cent..| 37,933) 430! 686,568 
Manhattan .. 295} 904,318||Union Mut.. 34,659, 46) 103,743 
Massachus tts! 200,785 | United States 44,363) 283) 597,805 
Metropolitan.| 120,678} 34 34,500], Washington. 106,006 179) 425,220 
Mutual '1,157,101 | 1,522 4,146,540 _- a 
Mutual Ben..| 318,500) 441 1,075,205|| Aggregate..|5,871,217 59,511 29,315,977 
National 14,855, 457) 478,150 | | 








Co-operative Life Companies in Pennsylvania. 


THE annual report of Insurance Commissioner Forster, of Pennsylvania, 
for the past year, shows that the entire income of co-operative assessment life com- 
panies of that State, in 1882, was $1,021,087.87, and their total expenditures for 
death claims, commissions, salaries, and expenses, were $1,003,105.46. Of the sum 
expended $746,148.75, or seventy-three per cent of the entire income, was issued in 
the payment of death claims, and the balance, or twenty-seven per cent, was used 
for expenses of management. ‘The receipts and expenditures of these companies 
were about one-third of the receipts and expenditures of the companies reporting at 
the close of the preceding year, and the proportion of gross receipts paid to bene- 
ficiaries has increased trom fifty per centum in 1881 to seventy-three per centum in 
1882. It will be noticed that the bulk of this business was done by a few companies 
that were in existence before the organization of the speculative companies, and 
never engaged in this disreputable business, but, on the contrary, endeavored to 
confine their operations to legitimate assessment life insurance. The number ot 
members in these companies at the beginning of the year was 36,527, and at the 
close of the year 29,996. It is-evident that in a very short time many of these organ- 
izations will be compelled to discontinue business for want of members. The num- 
ber of assessment companies incorporated under the laws of this State, and with a 
few exceptions under the general act of 1876, was two hundred and thirty-six. Of 
this number, one hundred and seventy-one have been dissolved by the Court of 
Common Pleas of Dauphin county upon information made by the Insurance Com- 
missioner to the Attorney-General, seven have voluntarily discontinued business, 
twenty-one have failed to report, having probably abandoned their organizations, 
and thirty-seven have reported to this Department. 

As before stated, proceedings are still pending against a number of companies 
that have reported, It was hoped that in some of the cases determined by the 
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Court the issue would be so raised as to require an opinion accurately defining the 
powers and obligations of companies organized under the act of 1876; but they 
made so little resistance, and seemed so generally to recognize the hopelessness of 
the struggle, that the Court dissolved them by a quiet decree, mainly for the reasons 
stated in the information, viz., that they failed to conform to the requirements of the 
law by not issuing policies of insurance engaging to pay definite sums at maturity. 
In some instances the Court authorized companies to continue business upon their 
agreeing to issue only policies of insurance, and to discontinue policies of indefinite 
amount. 

The reports made to this Department by the assessment companies of this State 
show ohly a portion of this business transacted in Pennsylvania during the past 
year. The Department has no means of ascertaining the amount of risks written 
and the money collected and disbursed by the numerous orders doing business in 
this State, or by the companies of other States that assume the right to do business 
here without complying with the law governing the admission of insurance com- 
panies, as these make no reports of their transactions. No doubt the amount of 
their business has been quite large. The orders, as beneficial associations, are not 
subject to the insurance laws. As to the other-State companies there is a serious 
question as to their right to do business here without the certificate of this Depart- 
ment—a question that might receive a different solution in its application to different 
It is very clear that no insurance company of another State can do 
business here without complying with the law. The question applicable to each 
company is, whether it is, or is not, an insurance company. These organizations 
do not profess to be purely beneficial associations, although there is a strong flavor 
of general philanthropy in their publications. They, in fact, profess tu insure lives 
upon improved principles at less cost to the insured than upon any other plan here- 
tofore discovered; but they one and all claim exemption from the application of 
the insurance law to their individual cases, upon the ground that they are not insur- 
ance companies. In some cases this claim may be well founded, and in other cases 
not. Companies that incur no obligation to the insured, but simply engage to col- 
lect money by assessment, if they can, and pay as much as they can collect on 
account of any policy obligation, cannot properly be called insurance companies, 
and have no moral right to represent themselves to the public as such. On the 
other hand, companies that contract to pay the whole, or any portion of a policy at 
maturity, are insurance companies, whether the policyholder pays a fixed annual 
premium or a varying assessment. The case of the National Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, Ohio, did not determine the right of every assessment company 
to do business in this State without the certificate of this Department. It did not 
determine that companies collecting varying assessments were not insurance com- 
panies. It simply determined that this particular company was not an insurance 
company within the meaning of our statute, because it did not profess to insure at 
all, but its sole corporate function was to collect and distribute money collected by 
assessment. In a more recent case the Supreme Court has refused to give this 
decision any wider application. In order to solve the doubts as to the position of 
these companies, and to afford them the privilege of doing business in this State, 
a bill has passed one branch of the Legislature authorizing this Department to 
license them upon certain prescribed conditions, and requiring them to report 
annually to this Department as in the case of similar companies incorporated by this 
State. , 

The same bill provides more stringent rules for the incorporation of assessment 
life companies. 


companies. 


Exaggerated Longevity. 


Joseru E. Perkins, of Syracuse, will publish within a year or so, a work 
upon which he has spent thirty years, and which will be called The Encyclopedia 
of Human Longevity, or Records of People who have lived one hundred years and 
upwards. Mr. Perkins professes to have records of more than 10,000 persons that 
have lived 100 years and more. He claims to have ransacked all branches of litera- 
ture, magazines, newspapers, medical works, encyclopedias, etc., and having per- 
sonally written to a large number of centenarians to procure authentic statistics. 
We doubt very much if the records of life insurance companies helped him in any 
respect in swelling this list. As most old persons who have no reliable records of 
their ages are inclined to exaggerate the years they have lived, with a desire to 
gain notoriety, or, we might call it, distinction, itis a matter of wonder that Mr. 
Perkins in his thirty years’ search has not been able to double the size of ,his list. 
The oldest person Mr. Perkins came across in his search was, to use his own lan- 
guage, ‘‘ According to the historian to the King of Portugal, a man named Numas 
de Cugna, who died in India in 1566, aged 370 years. I have 63 names of people 
who have died more than 150 years old. I might mention of those of that number 
who died in America a slave named Sims, who died in 1798, aged 180. In 1780 Louisa 
Truze died in South America, aged 176. Of course I cannot take into account the 
aged people mentioned in the old Testament, because in those days a different 
method of computing time was in vogue. The cold countries produce the greatest 
number of centenarians. Perhaps Russia comes first. Switzerland, Sweden, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, produces a great many. Our country is among the first, al- 
though many of our centenarians are of foreign birth. The American Indians have 
remarkable longevity. We do not look for extremely long life in the tropics, but a 
celebrated physician in Algiers, Africa, collected in thirteen years 162 cases of Afri- 
cans more than 100 years old. I wrote to him for the names, but he had not pre- 
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served them. The Chinese are not very long lived. In 1855 the Emperor called a 
convocation of all the old residents of his empire, and of the number who responded 
only four were more than too years old. India has on record a large numberof 
cases. Indirectly civilization has something to do with ‘longevity, but almost all 
classes of extreme old age belong to the lower classes. They have more robust 
constitutions to begin with, and they are not subjected to the wear and tear, the late 
hours and the tendencies of dissipation that fall to the lot of a cosmopolitan, Of all 
the European countries France has the fewest centenarians. In fact they are ex. 
ceedingly rare there. Their nervous temperament has much to do with it. A eur. 
ious fact, however, is that Frenchmen in very large numbers live to be between 
sixty and eighty years old, but drop off without going beyond the latter figure, 
There are more women who attain the age of roo than men. But more men live to 
be exceedingly old than women. I have collected more than fifty cases of people 
who died in this country aged too and over. There are living in Syracuse at pres. 
ent three persons older than 100. These are Mrs. Driscoll, aged tog ; a colored 
woman named Williams, in the poor house, aged 103, and a United States pen, 
sioner Ioz2 years old, living on Water street, named Van Vail. My work will be 
ready for publication within a year or two. It will contain between two and three 
hundred illustrations, and, as I said before, more than ten thousand instances," 
Possibly Mr. Perkins’s book will make interesting reading, but as a matter of 
scientific record it can have little or no value. The oldest person recorded in the 
history of life insurance and whose age was positively authentic, did not live to see 
his one hundred and fifth birthday. 


Major Ulrich’s Cat. 


‘*Do you see that kitten ?” said Major Ulrich, of the Mutual Life Insur. 
ance Company, to a Tribune reporter who had sauntered in to talk over the possi- 
bilities of a future life. The kitten was a self evident fact, as she waltzed over the 
furniture, balanced herself on the tip of her tail, and drew herself inside out of 
nothing, in the most spineless manner. 

‘Do you mean to say there's only one ?” asked the reporter, as the air was tem- 
porarily cleared of cats by the appearance of a saucer of milk. 

‘* Only one, and she puts to shame the old saying about a cat having nine lives. 
I'll tell you the story. One of the clerks connected with the company who was 
watching a truck-load of granite for our new building, noticed a little snout protrud- 
ing from between the boards rfiiled closely around a granite block. When the 
stone had been carefully removed, it was found that a kitten had been placed in a 
hollow corner of the block, and in that position had made the journey from Maine 
to New York. Ofcourse the little thing was nearly dead, having been three days 
on the way; but delicate nursing and generous rations have worked wonders, as 
you see.” 

At,this point Mr. Winston came in to inquire about the patient's health, and the 
inquiry the kitten gracefully acknowledged from the Major's shoulder.—New York 
Tribune. 


Insurance Stocks, 


THE Hartford correspondent of a daily newspaper writes: ‘‘ Bank stocks 
are almost exactly where they were a year ago. In fire insurance, “tna stands ex- 
actly at last year's figures, but the other companies show a decline of from $5 to 
$15 on the hundred. Their aggregate skrinkage in value is about $550,000, 
though against this there is a rise of $30 on the $100 in the stock of the Steam 
Boiler Insurance Company. And, though the fire stocks show a shrinkage, this 
$10,250,000 of capital stock is worth at present prices $20,000,000, or an average of 
about $200 for each $100 share. The great rise of the year has been in the Trav- 
elers’ insurance stock, which has gone from 240 bid a year ago to sales at 300 with- 
in a week or so. This is due to the expectation that there will be in July an extra 
dividend, either cash or scrip, from the large surplus of the company. Taken all 
together, the local stock market shows a net falling off for the year in the price of 
the leading stocks amounting to about $2,000,000. The prospect is that the July 
dividends of banks and insurance companies will not differ materially from those of 
Jast July. 


The Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters for 
Texas, President J. T. Trezevant read the following address : 


Gentlemen of the Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas: In accordance 
with a time-honored custom, I beg to make my report upon the work confided to 
your Executive Committee in July last. The record is a brief one, but covers 4 
wide snd sparsely settled territory, and shows a valuable work accomplished 
through the machinery set in motion at your first meeting, aided by the hearty co 
operation cf nearly every individual company, general and special agent in this 
field ; and in many instances by the cheerful assent of an intelligent public. That 
so much has been done in so short a time isa striking illustration of what can 
always be accomplished by associated effort. Immediately after adjournment of 
the association in July last a circular was issued, asking local agents to adopt the 
new tariff as promulgated by the association, in their various towns, on OF 
the first of September; and also stating that the tariff would tuke effect on and 
after September 1, on all country business. With one or two exceptions, every 
town in the State (other than the excepted cities) asked the State association to 
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als to do the work. Meg | wanted somebody other than local men to stand 
Pe brunt of the abuse which they feared would be heaped upon them for the radi- 
cal increase of rates throughout the State. The association had-wisely provided 
for this contingency by authorizing the Executive Committee to employ agents 
for this special purpose. Your committee eagerly engaged Mr. George J. Dexter, 

f Dallas, and Mr. John E. Barry, of Paris, both gentlemen widely known to the 
fraternity throughout the State as possessing unusual qualifications for this class 

fwork. The clamor for speedy rating from many towns rendered it necessary to 
pees a the force, and Mr. W. G. Cain, of Tyler, was added to the list of specials 
- the employ of the association. ‘This gentleman, like Messrs. Dexter and Barry, 
aks not connected as special agent with any company, and brought to his work a 
ripe judgment and long experience as local agent. — 

Itis proper here to state that as soon as the specials had rated a few towns, they 
reported to the Executive Committee that the tariff as furnished them was incom- 

Jete and insufficient, and recommended that the committee revise the tariff, 
Pnbracing a greater number of classes than were embraced in the first tariff; also 
making proper and additional charges for frame exposures to brick buildings. 
Your committee was called together in October, at Galveston, and there perfected 
the revised tarift, which superseded the —— tariff, and all rates made since that 
time have been made in conformity with the provisions of the revised tariff. The 
task of rating was a difficult and delicate one, but was promptly and satisfactorily 
completed (or nearly so) within sixty days from the first of September. The 
tariffs, however, Owing to delays in getting them printed, were not generally dis- 
tributed until November. ' ois 

In addition to the work of specials employed by the State association as above 
mentioned, several towns were rated by — and general agents of companies 
at request of the Executive Committee. This work was done by Messrs. Hereford, 
Cotton, Dunn, Wood, Dargan and Castles, each and all contributing (whenever 
in their power) to this work. The result is that local boards, with rates based on 
thé State tariff, are now in operation in the following towns (list appended hereto), 
a grand total of eighty-six towns and villages, divided as follows: Rated by special 
agents, 74; existing rates approved by special agents, 2; rated by local boards, 
acting under the revised tariff, 6; excepted cities, 4, or a grand total.of 86 printed 
tariffs now in force in the State of Texas. 

From the best information obtainable, I estimate the advance in rates throughout 
the State by reason of the operation of the tariff adopted by the association, at fully 
twenty-five per cent over rates as of the date immediately preceding the organiza- 
tion of the association : and full as great a benefit as the increases in rates inures 
to companies from conformity of practice among agents as compared with the 
loose methods prevailing heretofore. The exact cost of this work is difficult to 
estimate, from the fact that a majority of the local boards assessed their companies 
and paid the per diem and expenses of specials directly to the specials while on 
the ground, and also paid for printing their own tariffs without reporting to this 
association. A few agents and boards that refused to pay assessments to the 
specials afterward paid to the State association. The association was called upon 
to meet the deficiency due specials from towns which refused to pay, and the 
deficiencies for printing tariffs, the latter being quite a considerable item, as the 
specials in a majority of instances assessed the town in too small a sum for the 
cost of printing tariffs. To meet these deficiencies, the sum of twenty dollars per 
company was assessed in December last, and collected from thirty-nine compa- 
nies, making $780. The fortieth company paid $10; making $790. List of com- 

ies which paid the $20, list of comp nies belonging to the association which 
ave not paid, list of companies belonging. to the association which have paid, 
and a list of companies belonging to the association}which declined to pay, are 
hereto attached. 

From the secretary's report we find that the association received from all sources 
to date $1466.55, and paid out $15 5.64, leaving a balance due by the association 
to the secretary of $38.09, which amount, I think, will be paid ina few days by 
remittances from companies belonging to this association, who, for some reason, 
have overlooked payment of the $20 assessment, to which their attention was called 
within the last few days. Adding to the amount paid by the association a pretty 
accurate estimate, based on private reports by the special agents and on assessments 
made on companies which laeve the honor to represent in the State, I estimate 
the total cost of the work done by the State organization at between $4300 and 
$4500, or say one-fourth of one per cent of the premium receipts in this State of all 
the companies contributing to this work. Not a dollar's charge has been made 
by any officer of the association or by the Executive Committee for work done, 
other than for rating towns in the field at the call of the Executive Committee. 
An outlay of $4500, which brings a return within twelve months of nearly $300,000, 
is certainly the best investment made by the companies during the current twelve 
months in this State, and I think isa satisfactory answer to the complaint of one 
or two companies of the cost of doing this work. The peculiar situation of Texas, 
its remoteness from other fields, the few special agents doing work here and their 
constant employment in the adjustment of losses, rendered it absolutely necessary 
that the association should employ specials, and make rates in the manner as 
reported, which was of course more expensive than to have utilized the time of 
specials already in the field, could we have done so; but, as the specials were not 
here, no other course was left open to the Executive Committee than the one pur- 
sued. The practical working of the rules and rates adopted by the association 
during the past twelve months has developed the weak points and mistakes made, 
to which your attention is hereby directed. ‘The first and greatest mistake made 
by the association was in excepting five cities from its general rules and regula- 
tions. Enforcement of the simplest and most needed requirements of the associa- 
tion in these cities has given more trouble than that from all other sources 
combined. In Galveston and Houston—where the average clause was most 
needed, it was waived entirely. The trouble at Austin is not necessary to refer to, 
as itis fresh in the minds ofall. Dallas has been twelve months getting up a tarift 
(not yet printed) and rates in San Antonio badly need equalization. Waco has 
been already, by unanimous vote, taken from the excepted list; and I strongly 
recommend that all cities in Texas, large and small, be placed hereafter under the 
rates, rules and regulations of the association. If there is wisdom in united ex- 
perience, this association is certainly more competent to legislate on the evils which 
afflict the business in every city than the local board of any one city. I also re- 
commend that the cities of this State be divided into classes—certainly not less than 
three and perhaps four classes—based upon adequate fire department and water 
Supply, and also upon previous gxperience; and that all towns, large or small, 
without fire department, be placed on the same basis; that a minimum tariff be 
adopted for each class ; and every city or town of a lower grade to be admitted to 
a higher grade upon compliance with the requirements of such higher grade. Thus 
scheduling the cities, we naturally and logically fall into scheduling classes and the 
individual risks of each class, teaching both the agent and policyholder that, while 
Wwe may not be able to show with scientific exactness what is an —- rate on 
any given class, we can, with approximate accuracy — is the relative rate as 

een risks of the same class. Under old methods, too long in vogue, and 














which still obtain too largely in Texas, little or no difference is made between towns 
or in the rates on the same class in any one town, a two story brick store with one 
occupant being rated at about the same figure as the same building would be if 
four stories, with occupants in the third and tourth stories, say of half a dozen law 
and four cotton offices, the latter with perhaps a hundred, one thousand, or even 
five thousand cotton samples stored away, to burst into uncontrolable flames upon 
occurrences of the slightest accident involving fire. Dwellings, whether occupied 
by assured or tenants, are rated the same, though we all know that the tenant 
dwelling is the greater hazard. Special hazards of the same class are given the 
same bases rate, when we know that the risk increases in proportion as the area 
of the hazard increases; that is to say, a manufacturing hazard with 2000 square 
feet of floor surface is not so dangerous a risk as a similar hazard with 10,c0o 
square feet of floor surface. Our schedule should arrange charges for buildings 
beyond a certain ~~ and size, for stove pipes, and for other deficiencies which 
will readily suggest themselves to the minds of any committee to whom this sub- 
ject may be referred. With schedules a arranged, every agent can give 
to the policyholder a reason for the faith that is in him, resulting in a better class 
of cities, a better class of buildings in every city, a better protection from fire, a 
better profit for insurance companies, and an acknowledgement from a better edu- 
cated public that insurance officials and agents are operating their business upon 
known data, and their rates are, as such, entitled to scmpeutiel cneation. 

Cotton.—This is a subject to approach with bated breath before a Southern 
audience, where the staple is still crowned as king. Loss after loss has at last 
forced us to a position where we must take a firm stand, adopt rates and rules that 
will pay a fair profit, or discontinue writing this class. No other perishable prop- 
erty of an intrinsic value is handled with so little regard to protection from the ele- 
ments as this staple. The buyer purchases 100 bales on depot platform or com- 
press yard, say 100 miles from his office, upon samples shown him. He rushes 
with breathless haste to the nearest insurance agency, secures an open policy or 
certificate (‘‘ open"’ truly at both ends and all sides), attaches the certificate to a 
bank draft and awaits developments, either for a favorable time to ship the cotton 
or to sell to some other factor. In many cases he never sees the cotton pur- 
chased, and has only a faint idea of its actual location. Secure in the possession 
of his insurance policy (bought at half price), the malicious or the thieving in- 
cendiary, or the playful small boy may ply his match in security. No watchman 
is on the ground to look after the cotton; it is fully insured. I suggest for your 
consideration that you adopt specifications for a standard cotton-yand, with as low 
arate as can be prudently fixed, and a schedule of charges for deficiencies and 
exposures, which will bring the rate on the average compress in Texas, as it now 
exists, to a paying basis; and for all cotton outside of cotton compresses and 
storage yards, that you adopt a clause making assured bear a portion of the loss. 
Whether it is one-fourth or one-eighth is a matter of no great consequence; the 
object is to force the assured to be interested in the preseryation of property. A 
careless fire has the same effect upon our loss account as a criminal one, and we 
can eliminate to a certain extent this element of carelessness by making the as- 
sured contribute a portion when a loss occurs. Open time insurance is a custom 
more honored in the breach than in the observance, provocative of infinite trouble 
to the companies and often of loss to agents. It should be prohibited by this 
association. Oil stoves are gradually creeping into use in this section. They can 
not be absolu ely prohibited, as there are always companies ready to grant an 
permit in order to secure business. A fair charge should be made for the addi- 
tional hazard and their use permitted. Gasoline permits are becoming more or 
more frequent, and demand legislation from this body. The dangers attendant 
upon the use of this oil are understood by few dealers and almost no consumers. 
It is a subject which requires be gaa action, as well in the interest of protecting 
human life as property. A small extra charge should be made for keeping one 
gallon, increasing the charge rapidly for each additional gallon until the charge 
shall become prohibitory at the number of & lons we may decide upon as being 
the maxirnum amount to be allowed to stock. Gasoline lights should be entirely 
prohibited, as in your present schedule. Vacancy in dwellings and stores (particu- 
larly dwellings) is now freely permitted without extra charge, for almost unlimited 
time. To secure uniformity and prevent further demoralization in this direction, I 
suggest that vacancy for a certain number of days, indorsed on the policy, be per- 
mitted without extra charge; and where vacancy is asked (particularly on dwell- 
ings) for a longer time, the assured be made to share the risk by an indorsement 
making the company liable for an amount not exceeding say two-thirds, or one- 
half the face of the policy. I am convinced that no obtainable extra rate will pay 
for the additional hazard of vacancy, and by reducing the amount of the com- 
pany’s liability, we force the assured to secure proper surveillance of the property 
while vacant. 

Three-fourths Value Clauscs.—We are all more or less familiar with the admir- 
able workings of the three-fourths clause (whether the value or loss clause), in 
preventing over-insurance at remote points on country bsisiness. There is no good 
reason why its usefulness should not be greatly extended, and to that end I offer 
for your consideration the suggestion that it may be made to apply in all towns 
not protected by an efficient fire department, leaving to you the definition of 
what constitutes such a department. 

We now come to a question full of difficulties: what rule shall be adopted for 
agents representing companies of this association, and at the same time companies 
not members of this association) which decline to observe our rules and rates ? 
Happily, there are but few companies not connected with the association, and of 
that few, all except one or two are in full harmony with us in every way except 
signing our agreement. The question is a difficult one, and I present it to you 
without recommendation, but ask the fullest consideration, and some determina- 
tion by which my successor can be guided. 

In conclusion, I beg to call your attention to a few facts known or guessed to a 
greater or lesser extent by all underwriters who have given thought to the sub- 
ject—facts compiled recently to an elaborate degree by Mr. Heald, president of 
the National Board, an underwriter of world-wide repute, recognized for his vigor- 
ous style as a writer, and the exhaustive maner in which he goes to the bottom of 
any subject upon which he attempts to instruct. In a set of valuable tables of 
statistics presented by him in his recent address to the National Board we find one 
of greatest importance to us on account of its usefulness in making comparisons 
between the business here in Texas and in other sections of the country. His 
tables show that the ratio of fire loss to premium income is dually increasing 
throughout the United States. This was familiar to us all. ‘They show also that 
the fire waste or fire loss each year is gradually, though s'owly, increasing. By 
table No. 6 of his{statistics we find that the ratio of loss to amount written for 
the last twenty years throughout the Union is a fraction over 48 A end cent, that is 
to say, in we Be numbers, 48 cents on oor of value is destroyed during 
the year throughout the United States by fire. These figures are based upon 


sworn statements made by the various insurance companies to the departments, 
and can be relied upon as approximately correct, 
the sworn statements made to the Insurance Department of the 
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State of Texas, we find an alarming difference as to ratio of fire waste, when 
compared with States in the Union taken as a whole, and this information 
will enable our agents to answer satisfactorily the adverse criticisms of the press 
and the public generally as to the cause of high rates in Texas. The average 
ratio of fire loss (or waste, we may call it) to each $1co in Texas, we find as 
follows: In 1880, total loss $466,667; amount written, $73,559,459. Precentage 
of loss, 63% cents to each $100. 

In 1881, amount written, $94.585,815; loss, $775,648. Percentage of loss to 
each $100 written, 85 cents. 

In 1882, amount written, $111,635,290; loss, $1,425,038. Ratio of fire losses to 
every $100, 127% cents, insurance, asa rule, being found pretty full. We can say 
approximately that the fire waste in Texas is at least 90 per cent, or 90 cents on 
$100 _ year, making an average for the three years of95 cents for every $100; 
just about double the proportion of fire loss to property as is shown throughout the 
entire Union, and three times the ratio shown for the State of New York. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the comparison above is more favorable 
for Texas than the facts warrant, as the figures when taken for the Union as a 
whole embrace a very large number of manufacturing and special hazards, whereas 
the figures for Texas embrace very few special hazards, our business here being 
almost exclusively (certainly 90 per cent) upon dwelling and mercantile risks. If 
the special hazards could be eliminated from the figures obtained fom the older 
manufacturing States and Texas, I have little doubt from the statistics, that our 
fire waste, class for class—i, ¢e., dwellings against dwellings, brick stores against 
brick stores, would be at least four for one as compared with that of New York 
State, and three to one as compared to the Union as a whole. 

Statistics are of no value unless we profit by the lessons they teach when rightly 
applied. Inthisinstance, while they are not flattering to our State pride, they point 
with unerring certainty to the absolute necessity of high rates and correct practices 
if we expect to realize a dollar's profit for years tocome. They also direct the in- 
quiries of the insuring publicin the right direction. When they build better houses, 
and pay more attention to the protectiun of property from the fire hazard, the ratio 
of loss to value will steadily decrease, and the insurance rates will decrease as rapidly, 
or more so, than the decrease in the fire hazard. 

The figures are not disheartening, but they are certainly instructive. They en- 
able us to diagnose clearly the the complaint from which we are suffering, and 
point as accurately to the remedy, which, as before stated, is correct practice and 
adequate rates. 


COTTON. 


‘The following address on the cotton hazard was delivered Lefore the Association 
by Henry V. Ogden: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: I wish to say a few words about 
cotton. No doubt we all agree that in dealing with so important a branch of our 
business, we need all the wisdom and experience our association can bring to its 
consideration. Speaking for myself, I fear I should fail to give fair expression to 
my opinions by merely debating it in our meeting. I do not propose to discuss now 
the danger inherent in the article itself, nor the dangers incident to its handling, 
storage or transportation, nor even speak of what would or would not be an 
adequate rate for its various exposures. I propose to turn your attention in quite 
another direction, and to look at the situation from standpoints that seem to have been 
overlooked or neglected in the past. I have long felt that we oursélves are re- 
sponsible in a greater degree than is generally realized for the bad results of our 
cotton business, and that by reason of our bad underwriting it is as easy as it is com- 
mon to cry high rate as the cure-all and cover-all of the cotton situation, but before 
we do so I think we owe it to ourselves and to the commerce of the country to as- 
certain how far, by our own actions, we have made high rates necessary. Advanc- 
ing them should be the last resource in the cure of any evil connected with so im- 
portant an article of commerce as cotton. If in the past there has been a lack of 
proper discrimination on our part whether it be as between this or that city or one 
individual or another, if we are issuing a vicious or defective form of policy, or if by 
bad practice of any kind we are weighing cotton with an onerous charge for its pro- 
tection, or or the other hand, if we find the rate too low for our own safety, by all 
means let us examine and fairly estimate the value of the risk, and then, in the in- 
terest of both sides of the question, utilize our association for all it is worth, and 
make a change for the better. True, our first duty is to protect the capital intrusted 
to ourcare, but we cannot easily fail if we act wisely and firmly. To assert our own 
rights is not to assail the rights or impugn the motives of others. Just because in- 
surance is a necessity of commerce, we must be all the more careful to accord to in- 
dividuals, cities or sections of country, the consideration fairly their due. I have 
sometimes thought our eyperience seemed to prove cotton equally dangerous every- 
where and under all circumstances, and therefore the rate should be uniformly high. 
A moment's reflection will show such a conclusion inconsistent with sound princi- 
ple, however much we might wish it were not so. We cannot, even in the interests 
of honorable competition between rival cities, afford to ignore principle or equalize 
rates in the face of widely disproportionate hazard. It is for the assured to make the 
conditions equal before asking us to make the rates so. Heretofore in this regard 
we have been too much influenced by expediency and too little by our own experi- 
ence. We have allowed the force of competition or the greed for premiums to lead 
us away from the path that can secure us good results. I confess that I see no way 
to avoid discrimination in the matter of rates as between cities or individuals so long 
as condi ions remain unequal. In justice to the assured as well as in our own in- 
terests we must recognize the value of substantial methods of building, good water 
supply, fire department, etc., and must take account of dangerous exposures. I 
am well aware of the difficulty of carrying out such principles, especially as between 
cities—but when examined into we may find them not as great as we had supposed. 
For example, to speak hypothically, as between Galveston and Houston, both large 
cotton centers, a comparison of their respective advantages would probably result 
in a balance so nearly even as to justify both cities adopting the same rates. My 
information concerning them leads me to suppose that such would be found the case. 
I have said that we were ourselves to blame for bad results by reason of our bad 
underwriting. It is one of the first and soundest principles of our profession that 
we should so conduct our business as to hold out inducements nor furnish oppor- 
tunity for failure. I wish we could all plead not guilty to such a charge, but I am 
sorry to say we cannot. Here is a form of policy almost universal in Georgia and 
Alabama, and = growing more common everywhere also, the terms and 
tenor of which, I respectfully submit, claim our serious attention. 

_ They read as follows: ‘‘Oncotton, guano, iron, ties, bagging and merchandise, 
his own, or held by him in trust or on commission, or on joint account with others, 
or bought and stored in his name, but not received, or for which he may be in any 
way responsible, sold but not delivered, and on advances charge storage and com- 
mission that may be due thereon, all contained in the brick metal-roof warehouse 
and streets adjacent, situation on Main street, in the city of Columbus, Ga., and 
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known as the Planters warehouse." Whatever the reason, the fact Temains that 
we have becomé so accustomed to giving our rights away that our equanamity j 
hardly disturbed on signing such a policy. You will bear me out in the assertion 
when I say that such a form is not to our interest, nor in the support of good Morals 
or sound practice. To whom do we grant this policy? Oftener than otherwise ¢ 
one who combines in his own person the entirely separate responsibilities of WwW : 
houseman and merchant, and who is thus made absolute in his control of the = 
erty. We all know the possibilities of such a situation. I take exceptions to it 
and ask you is it consistent with any proper public cotton warehouse system, or in 
the interest of safe commercial transactions, or in our interests as insurers, that the 
public warehouseman should be anything else than the custodian of propert com. 
mitted to his care. To my mindit is equally our right and duty to insist that the 
lessee of a public cotton warehouse should be neither agent or insurer of prope; 
confided to his care 7 which advances are to be made by others, and for the 
better protection of all concerned, we should not recognize him as having such an 
interest as would justify his becoming the cotton owner's agent for any other pur- 
pose than its storage, because the different duties involved can not consistently be 
combined in one and the same person. I must take exception to the words, “held 
in trust, or for which he may be responsible,"’ as connected with the insurance of 
cotton. They are vague and ne in so far as they do dot indemnify the prop- 
erty nor define the interest intended to be covered under the policy protecting it, | 


_deny the necessity of inserting them in a policy as a means of facilitating or promot. 


ing legitimate cotton trade. 1 think we all have too much reason to know the im- 
portance of clearly defining what is or is not to be covered under a policy to be 
needlessly lax in that respect. Just because such terms afford the opportunity, too 
ofien the foundation is laid and claim for loss is made and paid for, an interest never 
intended to be covered at the inceptio: of the — The State of Louisiana for. 
bids her citizens holding either real or personal property in trust for others. I do 
not know why she has so ordained, but it is fair to®infer that her action had its 
foundation in sound principles, making for the public welfare. The customs regu- 
lating the storage and insurance of cotton in the city of New Orleans contrasts as 
strongly, as favorably with those elsewhere. There the warehouseman is simply 
the custodian of the cotton. His remuneration is his charge for labor, storage and 
compressing, — when the cotton is sold and delivered for compressing and 
shipment. ‘The insurance of charges, storage, commissions, or participated profits 
of any kind are unknown, because prohibited these fifty years past by the rules of 
the local board of underwriters. Destruction of a warehouse by fire there means 
almost loss of everything to the lessee. Payment of storage to date of fire may, 
indeed, be collected, but what might have accrued had there been no fire is lost, 
and with it the profit of compressing every bale burned, wherein lay three-fourths 
of his expected compensation for caring for the cotton. Hence he has the strongest 
motives for guarding it carefully from fire. It is not unreasonable to ascribe, in 
some degree at least, the long immunity from loss by cotton fires enjoyed by New 
Orleans to its better mode of treating the hazard. When you reflect upon the terms 
of the policy I have just quoted as so common in Georgia and Alabama, should we 
be surprised to find, after loss has occurred, that no precautions had been taken or 
appliances provided in case of fire ? that there was no lightning rod and no day or 
night watchman? Could we naturally have expected the lessee to have gone to 
any such expense when we had voluntarily made it his interest to dispense with 
them ? In the destruction of his warehouse he had * . 2 Pa 
nothing to lose. He is relieved of the payment of rent. He realizes his charges of 
every kind without incurring the expense incidental to delivering the property in 
the natural course of business. I am not insinuating that cotton warehousemen as 
a class are untrustworthy ; far from it. I believe them to be just the reverse, and 
that generally they are men of the highest character; but so long as human nature 
is what it is, and we make it safe for them to be negligent of our interests, we must 
expect more frequent fires—necessitating higher rates. 1 come now to speak of 
floaters, or cotton in any or all places subject to the average clause, including in the 
warehouse, on the streets, in the compress, in course of shipment, on the wharf and 
on board ship until covered by marine policy—a model wording, and you might say 
a marvel of comprehensive protection. While admitting this mode of insuring cot- 
ton to be a great convenience to the assured, my examination into the manner of 
buying and shipping it does not justify the assertion sometimes made that it isa 
commercial necessity. We are bound to consider the safety of our capital before 
we consult the convenience of commerce. To limit liability is the duty of every 
manager and no question of expediency. No spirit of accommodation can excuse 
neglect here. The difficulty of doing so under floaters makes them undesirable and 
dangerous, to say nothing of other objections. We know that the full meaning of 
the average clause is sometimes imperfectly comprehended, if not purposely ignored 
by those accepting it, and the confidence of the company doing business that way 
likely to be greatly abused. Often the great disproportion between the sum insured 
under a given policy and the value of the cotton shipped under its protection can 
not have escaped the attention of those familiar with the business. rue, you say 
the assured has the right and may elect to carry part of his risk, but in such a con- 
tingency we question the desirability of his business. ‘here is besides the possi- 
bility of complication arising in case of loss by reason of non-concurrence or con- 
flicting conditions as between floating and specific policies. All of which we can 
avoid by declining floaters altogether and writing specifically in reasonable lines. 
The president calls your attention to the custom of writing cotton open as to time. 
To call it bad underwriting does not characterize too strongly what virtually has 
little better foundation than is found in the desire of the assured to secure his pro 
tection at,the smallest possible cost, with the widest margin of time in which to pay 
for it. It'is a mode of doing business we can not consistently sanction, and the 
sooner we agree to stop it the easier it will be to do so. ‘The question of what con- 
stitutes delivery of cotton from seller to buyer continues a very unsettled, varying 
and loosely defined one everywhere save the city of New Orleans, where fifty yeats 
of custom have made it law that passing the scales constitutes delivery from seller 
to buyer, so far as change of interest is concerned. Possibly it may be competent 
for cotton exchanges to take action in this direction for their respective states, a0 
adopt regulations defining what shall constitute delivery. In any event, the ques 
tion may very properly be referred to their consideration. In the year past out 
association has abundantly evidenced its capacity to do good by the steady gro 
ofits work. It is only by associated action that we can successfully reform when 
and where reforms are needed. It is in our power to properly adjust rates. We 
can abolish floaters. We can devise a reasonable form of policy for cotton—0n 
that will neither hold out inducement nor afford opportunity for fraud. I amet 
tirely in favor of concerted action to these ends in the state of Texas. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. Ogden, was adopted by the association : 


Resolved, that this association respectfully ask the Cotton Exchange association 
of the city of Houston, and through them the Cotton Exchanges of all Southem 
cities, to adopt rules defining what shall constitute delivery of cotton from seller‘ 
buyer, and that their action, when taken, be submitted to the National Cotton Ex- 
change assembled for approval. 
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A committee appointed for the purpose reported on that portion of the President's 
address relative to open time insurance, that is, to policies or certificates of insur- 
ance wherein the time, rate and premium is undeclared, urging that the pernicious 
practice of issuing such policies should be forthwith abolished, tending, as they do, to 
encourage fraud, and being incomplete if not absolutely illegal contracts. 


The Scope of Life Insurance. 


Tue magnitude of life insurance is not ordinarily appreciated, and we are 
glad to see that so influential a paper as The Chicago Tribune is making an 
effort to inform the public as to the unparalleled history and growth of American 
life insurance institutions. A grand summary of the business of the fifty-one 
American life insurance companies from their organization to January 1, 1883, 
compiled from information furnished in answer to interrogatories sent from the 
office of the The Tribune, is given below. Only those life companies writing new 
business are included in this record. 


Amount paid in premiums by policyholders to the companies from the be- 

ginning to Jan. 1, 1883..--.. Seer Steet tee pee soreceseee--s $1,229,385,153-14 
Amount paid to policy holders in death losses, endowments, dividends and 

purchased policies by the companies from the beginning to Jan. 1, 1883-.  882,692,174.07 
Assets of fifty-one companies Jan, 1, 1883.............----- — weneese 486,845 ,624.21 
dn premiums by policyholders’ to the companies during the 


Amount pai 

year 1882.-.----- lehc-ahed-F-teleie see bebe dak eebeeebetetabetele viekehabendeb tee aed bide ede 64,255.960.60 
Amount paid to policyholders for death losses, endowments, dividends and 

purchased policies by the companies during the year 1882.......-..--... 58,565,033.00 
Number of policies in force in ene companies Jan. 1, 1883. -......... 760,98 3.00 
Amount of insurance in force in fifty-one ccmpanies Jan, 1, 1883........... 1,732,784 ,889.00 


Since their organization the companies have paid to the representatives 

of deceased policyholders for death losses, and to living policyholders for 

matured endowments, dividends, etc.......--------.--------------<---- 882,692,174.07 
Existing policyholders stand credited with the combined assets of fifty- 

one companies, held in trust by the companies to meet claims as they 





mature, amounting, Jan. 1, 1883, to..........--.-....-----0ee- eeoees 486,845.624.01 
Showing amount paid to policyholders and held in trust for them.....-.... $1,369,537.798.28 
Deduct total premiums received by fifty-one comp from beginning to 

JPR By TIR9-- on nwnnn --nnnennvnnaeroenscocenceesensncnsoansenoraresores 1,229,385,153-14 


Received from interest, rents, etc., by the companies to Jan. 1, 1883, in ex- 
cess of the amount required to pay all expenses of management.... ..... $140,152,645.14 


The total life insurance premiums received by all American life insurance com- 
panies doing new business last two years were: 





-- $60,444,996 
evceeeccceccseccccs 265,960 

The total death losses, endowments, dividends, etc., paid for last two years: 
ee ee $58,388,283 
1882... 222+ ----~--- 22-2 anna errr nee nanan een ren one tenn e eee een n eens ene e anes 58,565,033 
Per cent uf death losses, etc., to premiums paid average..........-.---.--------- 93 per cent 

Percentage of management expenses to premiums received of forty-two com- 

panies, as given by THe SrecTaTor INDEX for 1883....-...----. -------------+ 19 per cent 


The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 


Tue London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company entered the United 
States in the year 1879, its management being entrusted to James Yereance, one of 
the most enterprising of American underwriters. The company has met with suc- 
cess in its operations in this country, building up in the short time it has been here 
a business which last year amounted to $1,023,855 in premiums, and paying losses 
of $634,188. The total income last year was $1,063,817, and the total.disbursements 
$952,279. The progress of the London and Lancashire, wherever it does business, 
continues, and the report of the directors, presented to the shareholders several weeks 
ago at the annual meeting in Liverpool, was, notwithstanding the general unfavor- 
able condition of the fire insurance business, satisfactory as compared with other 
companies. Though we have before made reference to the showing of that report, 
we produce here an extract from a letter written by General Manager,Fothergill at 
Liverpool to Manager Yereance, dwelling on the present sound! and favorable con- 
dition of the London and Lancashire, as reflected in the report and balance sheet : 
The period under review has, similar to the year 1881, been especially marked by 
the large number and severity of the fire losses which, without being restricted to 
any particular country, have occurred in almost all sections of the general field of 
operations, although their incidence has probably been somewhat more marked in 
certain parts of the continent of Europe. Moreover, the largely increased compe- 
tition which has attended fire insurance operations during the past three or four 
ears has been continued with unabated severity in 1882, and has had the effect of 
further contracting the rates of = in many localities, thereby prejudicially 
influencing the prospects of profit in those districts. 
. You will therefore be pleased to learn that, notwithstanding these unfavorable 
influences, the business of the company continues to maintain the steady advance 
Which its operations have shown during the past few years, the net premium income 
having increased from £424,556 in 1881 to 4 490,001 in the past year, and although 
the period has, from the causes above mentioned, proved much less favorable in its 
Tesults than the satisfactory series of years which were experienced by the company 
from 1876 to 1879, you will be pleased to observe that the account is much more sat- 
‘ory than that for the year 1881, and that, after providing for all unsettled claims 
and other disbursements of every description, there is a balance at the credit of the 
year's working of £22,023. In pursuance of their uniform policy and principle, the 
directors have appropriated only £9,260 for dividends, carrying by far the larger 
Portion of the above sum to the reserves, which will now stand at £245,682, and, 
together with the paid-up capital of f 185,200, aggregate a sum of £430,882, being 
the amount of invested funds now held by the company. Beyond these funds there 





is also at the immediate call of the directors the further uncalled but fully subscribed 
capital of £1,666,800, held by an influential and extensive proprietary, which affords 
the fullest security for all possible contingencies, and should, together with the pru- 
dent policy of the directors in continuously strengthening the resources of the com- 
pany, enable you to successfully promote and extend the interests of the company in 
the best sections of business in your district. 

Whilst conveying to you the best thanks of our directors and shaieholders for your 
past efforts and interest in behalf of our business in your locality, we trust, therefore, 
that the above results and present condition of our funds and reserves will enable 
you to add very considerably to the future prosperity of that business, to the mutual 
satisfaction and advantage of the company and your good self. 





Another Fatal Disaster in a Place of Amusement. 


A TELEGRAM from London announces a terrible disaster in a place of 
amusement at Dervis, in Italy, resulting in the death of forty-seven persons and the 
injury of many others. It appears that a puppet show was being given in a large 
hall, used for exhibitions, in a tavern, There were ninety persons in the hall. A 
Bengal light was used to represent fire, and sparks from this set fire to a quantity 
of straw and firewood stored in an adjacent room. On perceiving the flames the 
showman shouted “ Fire!" but the spectators thought the cry was merely a realistic 
detail of the show, and remained seated. Cries of fire were soon raised outside the 
hall. The audience, thinking an affray had arisen in the street, barred with a heavy 
table the door leading from the hall. They did not discover their mistake until the 
flames burst into the room. After the fire was extinguished forty-seven charred 
corpses were found near the table, including the bodies of the showman and his wife. 

Most of the dead bodies are those of women and children. The wounded were 
hurt by leaping through the windows. A child was flung out of a window by its 
mother, and fell upon a pile of straw. ‘This is the only one of the spectators present 
in the hall that was not hurt, 





MERE MENTION. 





—Ann Arbor, Mich., talks of building water-works, and Sioux City, 
Iowa, is figuring on works to cost $150,000. 

—The Niagara Fire Insurance Company has appointed Smith & Snow, 
at San Francisco, to be its general agents for the Pacific Coast. 

—J. M. Wheelock has been appointed special agent of the American 
Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, at Albuquerque, N. M. 

—John Howley will enter the service of the Scottish Union and National 
and Lion on July 1, as special agent and adjuster in the western field. 

—The exclusive agency for the Standard of London, at Chicago, has 
been placed with Adolph Loeb, agent of the North German and other companies. 

—The Boatmans Fire and Marine Insurance Company has been admit- 
ted to Massachusetts, and Cheppu & Brown have been appointed Boston agents. 

—lIn The Insurance Year Book a correct list of State insurance officials 
is given on page 73. By an oversight it was omitted from mention in the Table o 
Contents. 

—C. C. Judd has been appointed special agent of the Traders Insur 
ance Company of Chicago, for New England and New York, with headquarters 
at Holyoke, Mass. 

—The Oshkosh Water-works Company has been incorporated in Wis- 
consin with $200,000 capital stock, to construct and maintain a water-works 
system at Oshkosh. 

—It should always be borne in mind that in bare wires, out of doors, 
erected for the purpose of conveying electricity, there is always more or less danger 
to person or property. 

—lIt is claimed that the flow from the new artesian well at Kenosha 
Wis., is equal to five hundred barrels per minute. The water is clear and soft, and 
piping will be put in which will preserve it so for use. 

—Vice-President H. H. Lamport of the Continental of New York, will 
have charge of the western department of the company’s business during Mr. Wil- 
liams’ absence in Europe this summer. He arrived in Chicago last week. 

—Thomas Goodman, President Chicago Board of Underwriters, accom- 
panied by his estimable wife, sails for England on July 14th, via White Star Line. 
This is purely a pleasure trip for Mr. Goodman, who visits his old home, where he 
has many relatives, after an absence of years. 

—The able actuary of the Connecticut Insurance Department has re- 
signed, whether voluntarily or not we do not know, and Ex-Mayor Sprague of 
Hartford, said to be a chronic office seeker, has been appointed to the position by 
Insurance Commissioner Ephraim Williams. 

—Appleton’s, Mis., new water-works have just been finished by the 
Wiley Construction Company, and they will be officially tested the Fourth of July. 
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The well has a flow of 78,coo gallons per hour, and is capable of supplying a city of 
300,000 inhabitants. The water was sent to a chemist in Milwaukee, who pro- 
nounced it rather hard, but excellent for drinking purposes. 


—The eighth annual life report of the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment contains a digest of all reported cases relating to fire, marine, life and acci- 
dent insurance decided in the Supreme Courts of the State and in the United States 
Courts of the District of Connecticut, up to the close of 188r. 


—The Insurance and Real Estate Journal says: ‘‘ It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that our esteemed contemporary, The Investigator, in describing ‘the im- 
pressive structure about to be erected in Chicago for the Royal Insurance Company 
of Liverpool, offers no objection to its being of the height of ten stories, though 
generally hostile to such an architectural altitude.” 


—George William Ford, of Montreal, representing the Scottish Provin- 
cial Assurance Company, the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, and Life 
Association ot Scotland (which companies are now transacting business in Canada), 
is in a position to represent an enterprising American company—fire, life or 
marine—desirous of doing active business in the Dominion, 


—Thos. J. Finney, manager for the State of Illinois of the United States 
Life, has placed Adolph Hettich in charge of the German department in his territory. 
He will at present confine his work to Chicago. Manager Finney and his corps of 
assistants are daily selecting agents from the scores of applicants from different 
parts of the State, and with the closing of the year the United States will no doubt 
hold a prominent position in Illinois. 


—At the forty-seventh annual general meeting of the Northern Assur- 
ance Company, held in the company’s offices at Aberdeen, the report of the direc- 
tors submitted showed that the fire department received premiums last year 
amounting to £460,126, being an increase over the previous year, and the losses, 
which were heavy, amounted to £334,184. The total income of the life branch was 
£245,161 and the claims amounted to £133,260. 


—Insurance Commissioner Spooner, of Wisconsin, denounces the 
Western Mutual Aid Society of Des Moines, Iowa, the Northwestern Endowment 
and Legacy Association of Red Wing, Minnesota, the National Benefit Association 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, as not having complied with the laws of this State, and 
states that they are not entitled to the confidence of the insuring public, and may 
sately be considered as fraudulent concerns, the only certainty about thém being 
the certainty of failure and the consequent entailment of loss upon those who pat- 
ronize them. 


—In House Bili No. 511, passed by the Illinois legislature, the real 
need of the measure is that it makes it optional with foreign companies whether they 
file their home statements or not. The restriction being, as provided in the bill: 
‘‘ Unless a home office statement of the capital and affairs of any company or 
association is filed with the Auditor of Public Accounts, as herein provided, neither 
it nor any agent shall be permitted to advertise any capital or asset not held or 
deposited in the United States; nor shall such company or association, or its agent 
or agents, be permitted to advertise as capital deposit in the United States a greater 
sum than the actual value thereof.” 


—Superintendent McCall has issued the following official notice, which 
will be of some interest to foreign insurance companies in New York: ‘ After con- 
sulting with the Attorney-General, the Superintendent has determined that the pre- 
vious ruling of the Department excluding the amount of special deposits in excess 
of the liabilities in ‘deposit States,’ while in accordance with the discretionary 
power vested in the Superintendent, nevertheless works an injustice to the com- 
panies, and should be, as it is hereby, revoked. Hereafter all the assets, except 
those held abroad by foreign companies, may be reported ; provided, however, that 
the liabilities for unearned premiums and unpaid claims in such special deposit States 
are specifically set forth, in order that the Superintendent shall be informed as to 
the amount of such preferred claims.” 


—A decision of importance to insurance companies was recently given 
in the United States Circuit Court at Denver, Colorado. Franklin & Butler are 
wholesale clothing and gentlemen's furnishing merchants in Denver. A branch house 
of this firm in Leadville was destroyed by fire about a year ago. The firm held an 
insurance policy of $1598 in the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company. It so 
occurred that at the time of the fire a certain part of the premium was not paid, but 
the collection of the dues was merely an optional matter with the insurance com- 
pany. After the fire the company refused to pay the amount of the policy, and suit 
was brought in the United States Court for recovery. The Court held that the 
merchants were entitled to their pay, because not responsible for the neglect of the 
insurance company to collect their bills. 


—The second annual report of the City of London Fire Insurance Com- 
pany (limited) shows net premiums received amounting ,to $1,270,324. This is a 
remarkable showing fora company scarcely two years old. The London Review, 
referring to the showing made in the annual report, thinks that the resolution of the 
directors not to declare a dividend is a wise one. By increasing the rate of pre- 
miums, and by the exclusion of a large number of risks which are incidental to the 
formation of new companies, the City of London will have no difficulty whatever in 
accumulating such strong reserves as will enable it to make up in the future for any 
temporary decrease of dividend now. The City of London Fire started under the 





management of a Board of Directors whose personal and commercial credit are 
unimpeachable, and it is fortunate enough to possess at present for its chairman the 
Lord Mayor of London, a gentleman whose commercial sagacity and directness of 
purpose are indisputable. The business in the United States is ofa highly satisfacto 
character, whilst the company has eluded the snares of the fire-marine business 4 
which so many of its brethren have been caught, and from which they have on} 
broken loose with heavy loss, accompanied by much vexation of spirit. Under pes 
able and experienced management which it is fortunate enough to Possess, both 
in England and in the United States, the company cannot fail to make immediate 
and substantial progress towards the accumulation of a handsome reserve and the 
payment of good dividends. 


—A Boston man, desiring to commit suicide, but to avoid violating 
what he considered to be the Scriptural injunction against it, took advantage of the 
‘eleventh hour” clause, as it were, and, after consulting a number of logical divines 
as to the efficacy of a death-bed repentance, swallowed a deadly poison, and then 
set about repenting as hard as he could. He was so earnest in his contrition for his 
deed that, although the whole business was premeditated, the religious people who 
were with him during his last moments make no doubt that he secured the salvation 
of his soul. This is a very practical and sharp use of a doctrinal point, and an 
equal industry in research and invention ought to save any New Yorker who con 
templates suicide from the punitive effect of the Penal Code in case of failure, 
The paper reporting this case neglects to state whether or not this exceedingly con- 
scientious suicide was insured or not. 


—The Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company of New York has 
brought an action against the Guarantee Insurance Company of North America, 
having headquarters at Montreal and a branch office in this city. The action is 
to compel the Guarantee Insurance Company to give the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company one-half the business now done by the former company with the Elevated 
Railroad Company in furnishing bonds for ticket sellers and gatemen. In the 
papers which were served upon the officers of the Guarantee Insurance Company, the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company claims that a contract exists between the two com- 
panies to the effect that they should jointly enjoy the business of the elevated rail- 
road companies in the matter referred to. It is alleged that the contract was made 
in September, 1881, and was signed by the New York manager of the Guarantee 
Company, and by the officers of the Fidelity and Casualty Company. From Sep- 
tember, 1881, until September, 1882, the business of the elevated railroads was 
shared equally by the two companies, but since the latter date the Guarantee In- 
surance Company has transacted the business alone, and refuses to share it. The 
Guarantee Insurance Company denies the validity of the contract, and claims that 
in making such an agreement its New York manager exceeded his authority. 


—The following is the substance of the bill regulating assessment in- 
surance companies, passed by the Illinois legislature before it adjourned. It pro- 
vides for the organization and management of corporations furnishing life, accident, 
or permanent disability indemnity or pecuniary benefits to the widows, heirs and 
devisees of deceased members, and requires such corporations to report to the Audi- , 
tor, the same as regular life insurance companies, and, in order to make future or- 
ganizations more difficult, requires the incorporators, before the Secretary of 
State can issue a certificate, to procure applications for at least $200,000 insurance, 
by at least 200 applicants, and to receive the Auditor's approval of the plan, name, 
etc. A majority of the officers must be residents of the State, the assessment notices 
must show the objects for which moneys are to be collected, and the funds shail not 
be used for any other purposes. The act makes it a misdemeanor for any agent or 
physician to secure insurance through fraud and misrepresentation on the aged and 
infirm who are not in an insurable condition, places such corporations directly 
under State supervision, requires sworn statements, and provides for winding them 
up and punishing their officers and agents for violating any of the provisions of the 
act. The primary object of the act is to break up what is known as “ graveyard’’ 
insurance. 


—The reports of premium receipts of the different outside companies 
operating in Cincinnati made to the County Auditor for taxation show that the com- 
panies represented by John H. Law & Co. received in the city $137,382; Adam 
Gray & Co., $128,104; Fred Raub & Co $93,078; Miller, Dickerson & Co., $84- 
228; Law & Gausel, ¢76,158; Charles Bonsall & Son, $59,002; H. M. Magil, 
$45,943; W. B. Cassily, $42,774; Simon Stevens, $31,436; J M. Sears, $26,532: 
J. M. De Camp, $21,687; John Kennett & Son, $21,678 ; Chapman Johnson, $17,- 
241; Charles A. Farnham, $14,137; J. H. Beattie, $7,709; J. S. Perkins, $7,581; 
E. E. Townley, $7,415; J. H. Cloud, $7,171; S. J. Covington, $5,851; Blich & 
Temple, $3.100 ; J. P. Whiteman, $2,797; Jacob Burnet, $2,244. ‘The following 
amounts were received by agents of life insurance companies in the city: Jennings 
& Lawton (Mutual Life), $212,542.00 ; Robert Simpson (Mutual Benefit), $209,- 
886.42; Robert H. Kellogg (Connecticut Mutual), $173,930.98; Carl A. G. Adae 
(New York Life), $93,333.00; George P. Basset (Equitable Life), $58,309.00; M. 
J. Mack (Northwestern Mutual), $57,702.96 ; Collin Ford (®tna Life), $48,865.52; 
J. W. Iredell, Jr. (Penn Mutual), $40,275.41; W.K. Halstead (Provident Life and 
Trust), $28,239.59; George Bauer (Germania Life), $15,990.61; E. H. Jones (Mas 
sachusetts Mutual), $15,168.51; J. J. Marcom (Travelers), $11,734.67; J- Ww. 
Fritsch (Union Mutual), $10,849.70; George F. D'Utassey (Phoenix Mutual), 
$9,468.22; Wm. Lange (New England Mutual), $8,930.00; Thomas Kite (Wash- 
ington Life), $5,470.00; L. J. Patton (New England Mutual), $5,327.00. 





